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SUGGESTIONS FOR FANCY WORK AND 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 



By Mrs. Mary C. Hungerford. 



It is only a fortunate few who can give the 
artistic element within them expression by the 
brush. To such favored ones nearly all things are 
possible in the way of home embellishment, but 
even the lack of that .charming talent need not 
cause despair, for painting and embroidery are 
sister arts, and the latter accomplishment is open 
to all. As a decorative art it is perhaps older than 
painting, and even in the time of Moses needle- 
work was held in high esteem by the 
Eastern nations, both for sacerdotal 
and secular ornamentation. 

It is an act which any one may 
acquire, but it cannot be denied that 
they whx) attain the highest profi- 
ciency, are usually those who began 
its practice at an early age. Queen 
Charlotte, the consort of George III., 
herself a skilled embroiderer, was so 
well aware of this that she taught the 
little princesses, her daughters, the 
different stitches on the cane-seated 
chairs with which their nursery was 
furnished. No needle was necessary 
with such coarse canvas, and their 
little Royal Highnesses probably look- 
ed upon their amusing lessons as a 
pastime. Her Majesty must have had 
a fore-knowledge of the kindergarten 
plan of instruction, or at least a wise 
idea of beginning early, and modern 
matrons may well make a note of her 
ingenious device, and put it to use in 
their Republican nurseries. 

Visitors to the Bodleian Library 
will remember being shown an old 
book containing some of Saint Paul's 
Epistles, the embroidered covers of 
which were worked by Queen Elizabeth 
before she ascended the throne. There 
must once have been quite a fancy for 
thus decorating favorite volumes, and 
lately there have been some experi- 
ments in its revival. A gift book 
would be greatly increased in value if 
it was between covers that a friendly 
hand had wrought. The most durable 
style would have corners and back of 
leather or be finished on the edges 
with a binding of brass, and a metal 
clasp, in prayer-book style. Imported 
albums sometimes have a large panel 
upon the cover designed to hold a 
photograph or painting. The substi- 
tution of a square of embroidery upon 
silk or plush would be as pleasing, and if for a pre- 
sent, more fully connects the giver with the gift. 

Tidies, however elegant, have long been con- 
demned as foes to comfort. If secured to the chair 
by pins, they slip to one side and pull to the 
other, and distort themselves most untidily, and if 
not fastened they invari- 
ably attach themselves to 
the first sitter's shoulders 
with exasperating fidelity. 
But even with these draw- 
backs housekeepers persist 
in their use, considering 
them in their present elab- 
orate forms rather decora- 
tive than useful. Where 
they are really handsome, as 
they often are, they might 
be hung as bannerettes 
or added to table scarfs to 
supplement, or as » substi- 
tute for the end decoration. 
In the days of very high- 
backed chairs, on anti- 
macasser principles, protect- 
ing tidies, which were then 
of a washable nature, were 
absolute necessities, but 
now it is paying visitors a 
poor compliment to pre- 
suppose that drawing room 
chairs should be preserved 
from contact with their 
shoulder blades. The evo- 
lution of the original yarn 
tidy is the small stuffed, 
bolster-shaped cushion to 
hang to the top of the 
chair with cord, and kept 
in place by its own weight. 
Plush is the prettiest ma- 
terial of which to make 
these cushions, and a spray 



of flowers in arrasene work makes them quite 
handsome additions to easy chairs. They are also 
useful to take the place of upholstery, upon willow 
chairs which are only supplied with a cushioned 
seat. 

Among the pretty trifles which ingenious young 
ladies make for Christmas presents are shopping 
bags, made Uke the old-fashioned long purses, on 
an exaggerated scale, with a lengthwise opening in 
the centre and two silver or gilt rings, which can 
be found at fancy work stores. The bag is made 
of three pieces of thick satin ribbon two inches 
wide and three of velvet an mch wide. The strips 
should be fifty-four inches long, which will leave 
the bag half that length. The velvet and satin 
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should be joined by briar stitch done in shaded 
silk, and the satin strips embroidered through the 
center, except for the space occupied by the open- 
ing and slip rings, in a delicate scroll pattern in 
which much gilt thread is introduced. One end of 
the bag is drawn up and finished with a bullion 
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tassel. The other is left square and ornamented 
with silk, bead or bullion fringe. 

If a variety of decided colors are used in mak- 
ing the bag it will be effective in a room to throw 
over the corner of a large framed engraving or on 
a dark Avood easel, or anywhere that a bit of 
color is desirable. 

A library scrap bag is one of the few presents 
that seems to suit the case of a literary gentleman. 
A pretty style to hang above, or near, a desk, is 
made of an eight-inch square of light blue satin, 
framed by a two-inch band of dark copper-red 
plush. The satin is covered with an outline design, 
done with black etching silk, of inkstand, pens, 
stuffed owl, book, etc., grouped together. Such 
devices are to be found among em- 
broidery patterns, or they may be 
drawn to order. A plain square of 
silk, the size of the finished front piece 
forms the back of the bag which is 
lined with satin, and instead of being 
drawn up by a ribbon is slightly 
gathered upon whalebones, and hung 
by silk cord and tassels like a panel. 
Another style of scrap bag has the 
back cut of pasteboard, the shape of a 
shield, and covered with velvet. A 
puffed semicircular pocket of satin, 
upon which a large monogram is em- 
broidered, is fastened to the lower 
part of the shield. 

A charming j^resent to receive, and 
one not difficult to get up, is a single 
panel screen to stand before an open 
fire-place. An ebonized frame, of 
simple or elaborate style can be bought, 
and the panel covered on one side 
with stamped leather, for which prob- 
ably some of the fine specimens of 
Liner ustra - Walton would make a 
pleasing substitute. The other side 
may be of pearl -gray satin sheeting, 
which is simply a background for an 
arrangement of fans to be applied in 
suitable shades of satin and silk. A 
suggestion for the manner of disposing 
them may be gained by half opening 
several small Japanese fans, and lay- 
ing them together, lapping and partly 
overlying each other, in graceful care- 
lessness. Sprays of flowers in Kensing- 
ton stitch, should decorate some of 
the applied fans and Japanese devices, 
borrowed from the genuine articles, 
may be on others. The sticks are 
made variously of gold, red and black 
embroidery silk in long stem stitch. 
One or more of the satin fans may 
have an edge of real feathers held in 
place by firm stitches under the satin. 
A pretty hand screen is made by 
covering a palm leaf fan with shirred satin and 
setting a tiny nest, with a brooding bird upon one 
side, with an irregular disposition of loops of satin 
ribbon half surrounding it. A small wooden stand- 
ard to hold the screen when not in the hand, will 
make it a decorative article for bracket or table, 
or useful to stand between 
a reader and the glare of 
an evening lamp. 

Scarf covers for side- 
boards and for dining room 
side tables, are made of fine 
gray crash with a broad 
band on each end of em- 
broidered felt or plush, the 
heading a deep fringe of 
gray macrem6 cord either 
knotted or crotcheted. 

A gentleman who owns 
a yacht will be likely to 
welcome the gift of a bunk 
cover and pillow shams to 
match. Such a set, of ecru 
pongee trimmed with ecru 
Cluny lace, can be embroid- 
ered in silk either in floral 
designs in appropriate 
colors, or in a set pattern 
done in a single color. The 
monogram in large size 
upon an oval panel, may 
be on the centre of the 
coverlid, and the pillows 
may be decorated to cor- 
respond, either with flower 
sprays or with an oval of 
embroidery in Greek or 
other set pattern, framing 
the device " Gute Nachte," 
as that may be on one, 
and the words "Guten 
Morgen" on the other, or 
some suitable motto. 



